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An Ancient Fortification in Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





THE 
INCIENT FORTIFICATION 1N 
TOMPKINS COUNTY, N. & 
the extreme western part of Tomp- 
kins county, New York, about one-half 
of the county line and one nz.ile 
City, 


In 


m east 


east of the village of Perry 
ler county, are the remains of an an- 


presumably of Indian ori 


ificatiol x 


irths of the enclosure (or 
in enclosure at some 
farm of Mr. 
stern part is on the farm 


been 

period) is on the 

Heart; tl southwe 
of Mr. John S] erwot vd. 

Very little seems to be known by those 


Ebenezer 


living in the vicinity regarding any relics 


of importance that have been found, ex- 


cept such as occur on all the camp sites 
throughout this section of the country. 

The more important part of the enclo- 
sure is on unbroken ground, and has never 
been disturbed. I was informed, however, 
that a few years ago a skeleton was ex- 
humed in the vicinity of the Fort, but the 
exact point I could not ascertain. 

That this earthwork is of great age, is 
plain to be seen, as near the end of the em- 
bankment there was standing until a few 
years ago a huge pine tree, the stump (E) 
of which at the present time measures 
3% feet in diameter. This tree stood square- 
ly on top of the ridge of earth. There were 
three others standing partially on the ridge, 
a short distance farther to the east; these 
were smaller, about 18 inches in diameter. 
All of them have undoubtedly grown there 
since the erection of the Fort. 

This ancient village site was chosen with 
great care, both as regards easy fortifica- 
tion and access to water. It occupies a 
point of land formed by the windings of a 
creek, and extends north some distance 
from the creek. The bluff on the creek side 
is from 20 to 30 feet in height and formed 
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a natural safeguard from an enemy. On 
the north and a part of the east and west 
sides, they found it necessary to protect 
themselves by means of the fortification. 

A highway divides the enclosure near the 
north side, and all that portion on the south 
side of the highway has been under culti- 
vation since an early day; thus nearly all 
North 
of the highway the enclosure is in a timber 


traces of the Fort are obliterated. 

The construction of this fort differs great- 
ly from any which I have ever examined. 
As shown on the diagram, the wall of earth 
average 
is ten feet; it is rounded 


(A) is three feet high and the 
width at the base 
on the top. 

‘rom the western end to the highway, it 
That it crossed the 
highway and extended to the bluff along 


measures 144 feet. 


the creek, there can be no doubt, as it is 
still higher along the line (I) even after 
The from 
the highway to the bluff is 180 feet. 

Outside of this embankment, in the 
woods on the north, is a ditch (B) distant 
from the ridge 10 to 30 feet; this has the 
appearance of having been used for stock- 
ade purposes, as it is about one foot wide 
and at present about six inches deep, and is 
made up of round depressions so close to- 
gether that they have the appearance of a 
continuous ditch. The ditch (B) extends 
from the road on the west, entirely around 
to the road on the east. 

Beginning near the western end of the 
embankment (A), is a similar ditch (C), 
running nearly parallel with the ditch (B), 
and extending to the highway. The two 
are exactly alike in appearance; ditch (B) 
measures 370 feet in length, and ditch (C) 
120 feet in length. There is a short ditch 
inside the enclosure, shown at (D), 48 feet 
long and one foot wide; this is filled with 
stones about the size of one’s fist, some of 
them being burnt. 


vears of cultivation. distance 








Inside the enclosure the dirt' has the 
appearance of having been burned, and there 
are many burned stones and fragments of 
pottery scattered about. On the south side 
f the highway, the part (H) enclosed by 
dotted lines (G) and (]), and extending to 
the bluff, has been entirely burned over, 
and fragments of pottery and animal bones 
are very numerous over the entire surface. 
Stone implements in considerable numbers 
were picked up on this part years ago. 
The eastern portion was freshly plowed, 
but | succeeded in finding only a small slate 
celt, an arrow point of the small, stemless 
broken hammer- 


I found a frag- 


variety, and several 
stones, mullers and celts. 
ment of white pottery, composed almost 
entirely of shell, 
enough clay to hold the particles together. 
It was nicely marked, and is the only piece 
of the kind I Mr. Sher- 
wood informed me that he found many fine 


ground with scarcely 


have ever seen. 


stone relics on the field years ago. 
leading down from the extreme point 
ridge, 


on the south ts a natural, narrow 


which served as an easy path to a fine 
spring of water (KX) situated at the foot 
of the hill. This was undoubtedly where 


they secured their supply of water. 

My theory is that at the time this site 
was inhabited, the ditches which are so 
plainly visible in the woods, must have ex- 
tended to the bluff along the creek on both 
the east and west sides, according to dotted 
lines (G) and (J). I am led to think thus 
for the reason that the burnt earth occurs 
at no place except between where the ditch- 
es must have traversed in a direct line to 
the bluff. 

The ends of the ditches and also the em- 
bankment come squarely up to the high- 
way, and | think this of itself shows that 
they must have extended to the bluff on 


the south. 
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the 


Two miles south of this place, on 
east side of a small creek, is an immense In- 
dian village site or camp-ground, covering 
several acres, where | have found many fine 
stone relics. 

The strange part of it all is, where did the 
people who inhabited this region (undoubt- 
edly in considerable numbers) bury their 
dead? There are no burial places within 
many miles of either place, to my know- 
ledge. At (1) in the enclosure first men- 
tioned, is a portion of high ground which 
may be a cemetery. I did not do any ex- 
cavating, but am satisfied that many fine 
relics (if no graves) would surely be found 
if the ground in the enclosure could be 
properly worked over. 

HERRICK. 


OF THE MANHATTAN CN 
DIANS, 


RELICS 


On several occasions during the last few 
years discoveries of Indian remains have 
been recorded from Manhattan Island and 
the districts soon to be included in Greater 
New York. 


lation of these tinds, this paper has been 


\With a view to the recapitu- 


written. 


To the writer's knowledge no systematic 


researches had been undertaken by any 
explorer within New York City prior to the 
spring of 1890, when the accidental find- 
ing of the fragments of a beautiful jar at 
Inwood suggested the possibility of other 
specimens of aboriginal handiwork in that 
vicinity. ‘The vessel was found in an ex- 
cavation made near the present Dyckman 
street, at its Junction with the proposed 
Quantities of decaying 
oyster shells on and near the surface of the 


Sherman avenue. 


ground, indicated an Indian feasting place, 
and an examination of the deposit reveal- 
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ed split bones, bits of rude pottery, and a 
number of arrow points of quartz. The 
character of the place being apparent, an 
archaeological enthusiast made extensive 
excavations and recovered a number of 
human skeletons which his fancy connect- 
ed with the objects found upon the sur- 
face; but which are without doubt the 
bones of early settlers of the valley; the 
graves being marked with “head-stones,” 
and remembered by old residents as part of 


a colonial cemetery. 
Shortly after the discoveries at Dyck- 


man street, an extensive deposit of oyster 
shells examined near the extreme 
northern Manhattan 
place commonly known as “Cold Spring,” 
a little nook on the southerly side of Spuy- 


was 


end of Island, at a 


ten Duvval creek, where the creek curves 
to the south before it empties into the Hud 
son river. The suspicion that the shells 
marked the site of an Indian village was 
verified by the finding of many objects of 
debris 


aboriginal art associated with the 


from ancient feasts. Doubtless it was from 
this village that came on October 9, 1609, 
one hundred Indians who set out in their 
canoes and attacked Henry Hudson on his 


return down the river, as he was passing 


the mouth = of Duvval creek. 
About fifty 


neath some massive rocks, was found larg: 


Spuvten 


vards from the shore, and be 


quantities of broken pottery, deer antlers 
and the bones of various wild animals and 
birds associated with stone implements, all 
of which were buried from sight bv the 
earth which had filtered for ages down from 
the bluff, of which the 


rocks themselves 


were once a part. Much credit is due to 
Mr. A. C 
him to suspect the presence of these re- 
Nearby 
Mr. Chenowith found a number of white 
clay tobacco pipes, marked “R. Tippett.” 


Chenowith, whose sagacity lead 


mains where they were found. 


which are identical with those discovered 
in some Indian graves in northern New 
York. Such pipes are also found among 
the refuse thrown out from a colonial house 
which stood at 211th street, near Ninth 
avenue. Mr. Robert M. Hartley, of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has found “R. Tippett” 
pipes in Montgomery county, both in 
graves and upon the sites of native villages 
and workshops; he found also fragments ot 
stems and portions of the bowls of white 
clay pipes upon the Castle sites which date 
back from 1640-1700. 

A prolific source of surface finds has been 
the garden situated on the north side of 
Academy street, between Cooper and Sea- 
avenues. Another where 


man garden 


specimens are found is at Isham. street, 
near its Junction with Seaman avenue. 
These gardens have yielded in all about 
two hundred arrow points, besides about a 
dozen pitted Hammer-stones and an equal 
number of grooved sinkers. Oyster shells 
are abundant in both gardens, though some 
of the shells in the former are certainly at- 
tributable to the British soldiers once quar- 
tered there, it being the site of the camp 


Mid- 


way between these two gardens, and on the 


of the Seventeenth regiment of Foot. 


line of emerson street, there was uncovered 
a pocket containing about twenty bushels 
of oyster shells, mingled with which were 
some pieces of Indian pottery, a few fish 
bones and small fragments of a lobster shell 
in the last stages of decay. Within a few 
vards of this pocket there was found at the 
same time a human skeleton. It could not, 
however, be positively connected with the 
shells, though it is conjectured that the de- 
bris contained in the pocket spoke of a bur- 
ial feast. 

\t the mouth of Sherman’s Bay and 
along the west bank of the Harlem river, 
on the line of Ninth avenue, from 201st 
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street to 210th street, arrow points and oth- 
er minor relics appeared during the work 
of grading. But by far the most important 
find yet made was that of a dog’s grave at 
209th street, on the east side of Ninth ave- 
nue. The animal had been buried at the 
top of a small knoll, and in an excavation 
about two feet deep. The body had been 
placed in the grave at full length, and was 
covered with shells to within a few inches 
of the surface. Mingled with the shells were 
fragments of two varieties of Indian pottery. 
Shortly after this discovery a second canine 
burial was noted two hundred feet from 
the first. No positive information can be 
given as to the latter burial—the grave hav- 
ing been disturbed and the bones partly 
scattered by the workmen engaged in grad- 
ing for the new street; but the first skeleton 
intact when the 
on the face 

earth. The 
animal was covered with whole shells. 





was still almost 


grave was disclosed 


of a bank of soft 


the greater number of which were of the 
oyster, although there were also mingled 
with them a few clam and muscle shells. 
Some of the shells when taken from the 
mass were still joined to their mates; it 
is therefore conjectured that the shell fish 
had been eaten on the spot, or thrown un- 
opened into the grave to serve as a repast 
to the departed dog while on his way to the 
happy hunting ground. Other discoveries 
of Indian dogs’ bones were made at Van 
Cortlandt park by Mr.].Bradlev James; and 
also at “Burial Ridge,” Staten Island, by 
Mr. M. H. Saville and George H. Pepper. 
At both the places mentioned the dogs were 
found interred with human remains. 


“ 


Mr. Pepper’s find of a number of hollow, 
pointed arrow tips made from deer antler, 
is considered important by Mr. Saville, of 
the American Museum, who says they in- 
dicate a rather unusual degree of advance- 
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ment among the former inhabitants of the 
island. A deer antler point identical with 
these, was found by the writer in the great 
Sheel-heap at “Cold Spring,” on Spuyten 
Duyval creek. 

In addition to the localities specified on 
Manhattan Island, other sites of Indian vil- 
lages or camps of less importance have been 
explored. Arrow points and hammers were 
found near the vicinity of Elwood street; 
at 193rd street, near Eleventh avenue (Fort 
George); and on the high ground along 
Ninth avenue, near the new Columbia Col- 
lege. Large quantities of oyster shells 
were disclosed by the grading of Dvckman 
street, near the Hudson river, and there are 
still qauntities of undisturbed shells about 
fifty yards south of the street, and on the 
shore of the little bay below Inwood Sta- 
tion; this latter deposit has been partially 
explored and some stone implements and 
rude fragments of pottery were found there. 

“Ceremonials” are almost entirely lack- 
ing on Manhattan Island; one rude sample 
of the pickaxe variety was discovered at 
Isham street. The only aboriginal pipe 
a sculptured soapstone  specimen—was 
found at Elwood street. 

In view of the manv indications of long 
continued occupancy by considerable num- 
bers of aborigines, it is a matter of surprise 
that no graves have as vet been located on 
Manhattan Island; some wonder is also ex- 
pressed that no wampum has as vet appear- 
ed. Shell wampum was abundant, and had 
a recognized value as money under the 


Dutch 


that the island was abandoned bv the na- 


control. All indications suggest 


tives shortly after it was sold to the Dutch. 


WwW. L. CALVER. 
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THE FOOD OF CERTAIN 
INDIANS 


LUCIEN CARR. 


(Conciuded 


Successful as these hunts and fisheries 
are b:lieved to have generally been, they 
were carried on at set timcs and had refer- 
ence to the game and fishes that were then 
Consequently they did not in- 
ot other birds, beasts 


in season, 
clude the hundred 
and tishes that were nct hunted at stated 
times, but were made to contribute to the 
Indian's larder. Wf these it is unnecessary 
to speak at length, and the subject may be 
dismissed with the simple remark that there 
seems to have been nothire .n the way of 
fish, tlesh or fowl that soine Indians did not 
at some time eat. Bear, buffalo and beaver; 
mcose, elk and deer: geese, turkeys -nd 
pigeons; fish of all kinds, includine whales, 
seals,'* eels, oysters and shell tish generally, 
to say nothing of sni.kes, crocodiles, locusts, 
M8 were all eaten with 
apparent relish and seemingly without 
preterence for any one kind. Even human 
beings were unhesitatingly “thrown into 


the kettle” 


muskrats, etc., etc., 


and deve sred, though the 


flesh of Europeans 1s said to have been too 


saltv to suit their taste.” 


l42Williams’ Key, Rhode Island Hist. So 
Coll., Vol. L, p. 108 

l4tiLaudonniere, p. 12 
Gravier, in Shea's Early Voyages, p. 132. Dnu- 
mont, Memoires, L., pp. 105 and 109: Paris, 1753. 
Charlevoix, V., p. 254. Father Allouez, in Dis- 
covery, ete., of the Mississippi, p. 71. Cabeca 
de Vaca, pp. 79 and 103. Bartram, “Florida,” p. 
267: Dublin, 1793. Beverly, “Virginie,”’ pp. 244, 
245: Amsterdam, 1707 Loskiel, p. 66. Heeck- 
welder, p. 146. 5 


Paris, 1853. Father 


Lesearbot, III., 724, 725 

i44Narrative of Father Membré, p. 175. Du- 
mont, “Mémoires sur la Louisiane,” I., p. 255. 
Father Marest, “Journeys,”’ pp. 219, 221, in Kip’s 
Jesuit Missions. Perrot, pp. 52 and 242: Paris, 
1864. Josselyn, ““Two Voyages,” pp. 295, 310, in 
3d Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. III. Lafitau, 
IV., p. 6. Heckwelder, p. 199. Relation, 1626, p. 
3; 1632, p. 11; 1636, p. 121; 1637, p. 118. With 
but few exceptions the above references especi- 
ally those from Relations relate to the treat- 
ment of prisoners, though the same can hardly 
be said of the following account, which we find 
in the relation, 1642, p. 47: “Ils prirent nos 
petits enfans, les attacherent A une broche, les 


AMERICAN 


Of course when off on these hunting and 
fishing expeditions, a portion of their daily 
take was used by the hunters ar.a their as- 


sistants. What was left, both cf fish and 


game, was dried, either in the sun or ona 


hurdle over a fire, and set aside for future 
use.“ Amone other thines, co's and even 
oysters were so prepared.” It was also at 
these times that they tried out the fat of 
such bears, buffaloes, seals, pigeons, {shes, 
etc., as they took, and preserved it in sk:ns, 
jars, g uurds, ete., which were buried. Some- 
times, according to Adair, the soutuern In- 
dians mixed sassafras anu wild cinnamon 
with the bear’s oil, and in this shape it is 
said to be not only “good for the hair but 
preferable to any oil for any purpose.” 
Smooth Florence, he adds, “is not to be 


compared in this resect with rough 


America.” 
In reg ird to their cooking, there is not 
much to be aduea to what has already been 


said. The kettle they haa. of course; and 


it was but one regular meal cooked in the 


wigwam each day,'* yet the Indian was ac- 


customed to eat whenever he felt like it. 
presenterent au feu et les firent rostir tout vifs 
devant nos yeux Apres qu'il eurent fait 
mourir ces pauvres petits par le feu, ils les 
tirerent de la broche ov ils estoient liez, les 
jettent dans leurs chaudieres, les font bouillir 
et les mangent en notre presence.” Cf. Wyman, 
Shell Mounds of Florida, pp. 67 et seq.: Salem, 
IS75. Adair, pp. 135, 199, 387: London, 1775. 
Segard, p. 152. 
Charlevoix, VL, p. 16 
i4#Hariot, “Narrative of the First Plantation 
of Virginia,” plate XIIIL, and text: London, 
1893. Williams’ Key in R. I. Hist. Soc. Publica- 
tions, I., p. 108. Relation, 1633, p. 2, and 1634, 
pp. 35 and 41: Quebec, 1858. Laudonniére, p. 12: 
Paris, 1853. Sagard, L, p. 177, and IL. p. 220: 
Paris, 1865. La Hontan, L. plate, p. 174: A la 
Haye, 1703. 
l47Dumont, II., p. 274: Paris, 1753. Lawson, 
“Carolina,” p. 209: London, 1718. De Vries, p. 
139. Champlain L., p. 165: Paris, 1830. 
148Adair’s “History of the American Indians,” 
p. 415. Cf. Lawson, “Carolina,” p. 207: London, 
1718. Dumont, “Mémoires,” I., p. 77. 


Paris, 1744. 
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Moreover, according to their ideas of hos- 
pitality, “if a man entered an Indian house, 


whether a villager or tribesman, or a 


stranger, and at any nour of the day” or 
night, “it was the uty of the women to set 
food before him,” and this could not have 
been done unless a supply was always kept 
on hand, or was in course of preparation. 
In addition to the boiled dishes of which we 
have spoken, and the stews which the kettle 
enabled him to cook, the indian was in the 
habit of broiling his meat upon coals, or 
roasting it on wooden spits, placed before 
the fire and turned as the cooking pro- 
gressed, justaswe do,to-day, when camping 
out. Some of the dishes prepared in this 
way are spoken of in high terms, roasted 
turkey with bear oil being an especial fa- 
vorite, as was also the case with dried veni- 
son pounded in a mortar and served with 
the same sauce. 

Other dishes and food preparations they 
had, as for instance the dog,’ the intestines 
of a deer, etc., which might have been 


M49Statements on this point differ, but the 
weight of evidence inclines this way. 

1~Morgan, Houses and House-life of the 
American Aborigines, pp. 45, 51, 61: Washing- 
ton, 1881. ‘“*... lesquelles y touchent a toutes 
les heures marquées par leur appetit, soit le 
jour, soit la nuit. L’appetit est chez eux 
l‘unique horloge sur laquelle sent montées toutes 
les heures du repas”: Lafitau, Moeurs des 
Sauvages Amériquains, III., p. 80: Paris, 1724. 
Williams’ Key in R. I. Hist. Coll., IL, p. 36: 
Providence, 1827. Relation, 1634, p. 32: Quebec, 
1858. “Their cookery continues from Morning 
till Night, ... not seldom getting up at Mid- 
night, to eat.” Lawson, “Carolina, p. 207. 
Loskiel, p. 66: London, 1794. 

llBeverly, “Virginie,” p. 243: Amsterdam, 
1707. Adair, p. 415. Heckwelder, p. 196. Carver, 
Travels, p. 233: London, 1778. New England’s 
Prospect, p. 75. 

1ls2Lawson, “Carolina,”’ p. 207: London, 1718. 
Heckwelder, p. 196: Philadelphia, 1876. 

1I3Champlain, I., p. 377. Lafitau, III., p. 171. 
Carver’s “‘Travels,” p. 278. Perrot, pp. 15, 38. 
Father Rasle, in Kip’s Jesuit Missions, p. 36: 
New York, 1846. Du Pratz, II., p. 409. Knight 
of Elvas, in Hist. Coll. Louisiana, passim. Mar- 
quette, pp. 24 and 48, in Discovery and Explora- 
tion of the Mississippi. Charlevoix, V., p. 320: 
Paris, 1744. 


mentioned, just as it would have been in- 
teresting to note the Indians’ method of 
saying grace,/™ of marrying their nets,’* 
of propitiating the manes of the bear,’ 
and other ceremonies and observances be- 
longing to this phase of life, but it is be- 
lieved to be unnecessary. Enough has 
been given to enable us to measure the ad- 
vance of the Indian along this particular 
line of development; and judging from the 
quantity and quality of the products of his 
fields, from the many ways of cooking his 
food, and from the relatively elaborate 
character of the table ware used in serving 
it, we may safely say that he had reached 
a degree of progress far in advance of what 
we understand by tue term savage. Indeed, 
in each and every one of these particulars, 
he had nothing to fear from a comparison 
with his white neighbor. So, too, in his 
the 


needy,’ for certain tribal expenses, and for 


system of providing for poor and 


punishing laziness, he displayed a knowl- 


IMBeverly, “Virginie,” p. 245: Amsterdam, 
1707. 

155“The Indian women always throw a small 
piece of the fattest of the meat into the fire 
when they are eating, and frequently before 
they begin to eat.” Adair, p. 115: London, 
1775. Cf. Sagard, I., p. 124: Paris, 1865. 

1s6Jesuit Relation, 1636, p. 109: Quebec, 1858. 

157Perrot, pp. 66 et seq.: Paris, 1864. Heck- 
welder, p. 255: Philadelphia, 1876. Charlevoix, 
V., pp. 169, 443: Paris, 1744. Relation, 1637, p. 
52; 1672, p. 38: Quebec, 1858. Bartram (John), 
“Observations,” p. 25: London, 1751. 

158See note 2, p. 14. Cf. as to widows and or- 
phans, Williams’ Key, p. 452. Lawson, “‘Caro- 
lina,” pp. 178 and 179: London, 1718. Jesuit 
Relation, 1634, p. 29: Quebec, 1858. Charlevoix, 
VI., p. 18. See, also, Timberlake, “Memoirs,” p. 
68: London, 1765, and Lawson, p. 178, for an 
account of what may be termed a charity fes- 
tival. “‘Hunger and destitution could not exist 
at one end of an Indian village or in one sec- 
tion of an encampment while plenty prevailed 
elsewhere in the same village or encampment.” 
Morgan House-life, p. 45: Washington, 1881. 
Lescarbot, III., p. 727: Paris, 1866. 

159 The delinquent is assessed more or less, ac- 
cording to his neglect, by proper officers ap- 
pointed to collect these assessments, which they 
strictly fulfill; without the least interruption or 
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edge of social science far beyond his con- 
dition; and he certainly showed commend- 
able foresight in his efforts to guard against 
the proverbial rainy day, by curing and pre- 
serving his surplus stores of game, fish and 
‘That these supplies 
well 


other kinds of food. 


sometimes fell short is, of course, 


known. The presence of an enemy, or the 
failure of his crop or of his hunt might, at 
any time, precipitate a condition of scarcity, 
such as occasionally occurs in the frontier 
life of to-day. Ilis ideas, too, of hospitality 
and good breeding,’ or it may be a desire 
for popularity,’ or possibly some medic- 
religious function’ may 


inal, social, or 


have led to a certain rude magnificence in 


his way of living that does not comport with 


our ideas of prudence, though something 
not unlike it is common enough amongst 
those who are supposed to act, if not from 
higher motives, at least from a better knowl- 


edge. Moreover, to the credit of the Indian 


be it said, his prodigality injured no one but 


exemption of any able person.” Adair, “His- 
tory of the North American Indians,” p. 430: 
London, 1775. “...do not allow any one to 
be idle, but to employ themselves in some work 
or other.”” Lawson, “‘Carolina,”’ p. 179: London, 
1718. Cf. Hawkins, “Sketch of Creek Country,” 
p. 35: Savannah, 1848. 

1”MMorgan, in Houses and House-life of the 
American Aborigines, Washington, 1881, treats 
this subject very fully, and the reader is referred 
to that publication. “It is a strange truth that 
a man shall generally find more free entertain- 
ment and refreshing amongst these Barbarians, 
than amongst thousands that call themselves 
Christians”: Williams’ Key, in Rhode Island 
Hust. Soc. Coll., Vol. L, p. 36. Cf. Perrot, Chap. 
XIL.: Leipzig et Paris, 1864. Sagard, “Voyage 
des Hurons,” L, p. 77: Paris, 1865. Relation, 
1634, p. 64. Heckwelder, “Indian Nations,” pp. 
101, 148: Philadelphia, 1876.. Charlevoix, VI., 
pp. 11 and 13: Paris, 1744. 

161Ils font ces festins quelque fois purement 
par magnificence et pour se faire renommer.” 
Relation, 1636, p. 112, and 1634, p. 38: Quebec, 
1858. 

1ROf their extravagance at feasts, funerals, 
ete., see Williams’ Key, pp. 112 and 162, in Vol. 


himself; and when we consider that his po- 
sition in the village and tribe depended, in 
good part, upon this very prodigality’®— 
that according to his ideas, riches consisted 
not in what he nad, but in what he gave 
away,—it will be seen that even in what is 


sometimes termed a brutal and wasteful 


indulgence, he may have been actuated by 
motives that are recognized as worthy and 
proper by civilized gentlemen. 

That he was a hunter, and as such occu- 
pied a place in the first or lowest stage of de- 
velopment as we have marked it out, is 
he was 


most true. It ts, also, true that 


something more, for he was, in a small way, 
a farmer just like his white neighbor. In- 
deed, so far as the comforts and conven- 
iences that belong to this condition of life 
are to be regarded as a measure of progress, 
he did not materially differ from the advance 
guard of the band of pioneers that crossed 
the Alleghanys and won theWest tociviliza- 
tion. 


I., R. I. Hist. Soe. Collections. Lescarbot, “‘His- 
toire de la Nouvelle France,” III., p. 848: Paris, 
1866. Sagard, “Voyage des Hurons,” p. 102: 
Paris, 1865. La Hontan, ‘“‘Travels,”’ II., p. 127: 
A la Haye, 1703. Heckwelder, “Indian Nations,” 
pp. 270 et seq.: Philadelphia, 1876. Charlevoix, 
VL., pp. 107, 111, 112: Paris, 1744. Relation, 1636, 
pp. 11 and 112; 1637, p. 108. Perrot, Chap. VIII: 
Leipzig et Paris, 1865. Lafitau, ““Moeurs des 
Sauvages Amériquains,” pp. 113, 122, 162, etc., 
etc.: Paris, 1724. Laudonniére, “Histoire de la 
Floride,” p. 11: Paris, 1853. Sagard, “Voyage 
des Hurons,” p. 194, and Chap. XXII: Paris, 
1865. 

163L’une de leurs grandes injures parmy eux, 
c’est A dire; Cet homme aime tout, il est avare.” 
Relation, 1634, p. 29: Quebec, 1858. Cf. Adair, 
“History North American Indians,” p. 17: Lon- 
don, 1775. Loskiel, pp. 132 and 140: London, 
1794. According to Long, Expedition, II., p. 189, 
an Oto who has given away property to the 
amount of one hundred dollars can have the 
blue mark tattooed on the forehead of a female 
relative. The same is true of the Omaha, among 
whom, so I am told by Miss Fletcher, it is re- 
garded as a mark of honor. 
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ROCKS AT BARNES- 


VILLE, OHT0. 


PICTURED 


In many places within Ohio rude effi- 
gies of man and animals have been found 
carved or pricked into the surface of the 
They are most abundant in the 
coal 


rocks. 
eastern half of the state, where the 
measures furnish large blocks of sand- 
rock, which were well adapted for cutting 
and are to a great extent imperishable. 
The figures were sunk into the stone bv a 
sharp-pointed tool like a pick. In the 
Barnesville rocks the impression left by this 
pick is plainly visible and is similar to those 
found on the rough-hewn stone of our ma- 
sonry. This tool has not been found in the 
form of a pick, and was probably only a 
small angular stone, held in the hand. 

It has been found that sketches of these 
impressions, even by good artists, are so 


efficient in accuracy as to be of little value. 
The only exact way of getting a true out- 
line is by cleaning out the channels sunk in 


the rock, painting them, and pressing a 
sheet of muslin into the freshly-painted de- 
pressions. This may be photographed to 
the size desired for engraving, and in this 
an accurate facsimile may be obtain- 


Wwa\ 
Those mentioned below were traced 


ed. 
and reduced in this manner. 

The picture rocks I am about to describe 
are located on the lands of Robert G. Price, 
southwest of Barnesville. They were found 
in 1856 by a son of Mr. Price. This young 
man was then an ardent student of geology, 
and was driven to an examination of the 
rocks of the neighborhood by reading of 
the Connecticut bird tracks. 

Although these rocks have for many 
vears been exposed to the erosions of the 
weather, vet they are so placed that they 
are in an excellent state of preservation. 
The rocks on which these figures are pick- 
ed are of a variety abundantly developed 
in this region. There are ten fragments 
containing these sculptured figures, but I 
shall describe only the two largest and best 
preserved. 


No. 1.—This is the largest, averaging 
two feet above the alluvial deposit, in which 
a large portion of its seems to be imbedded. 
It has an exposed, irregular surface of sev- 
There are several hu- 
The small- 


entyfive square feet. 
man foot tracks on this surface. 
est are four inches in length, and the deep- 
est being a little over three-fourths of an 
inch, while the largest, fourteen and one- 
half inches, were scarcely perceptible. Of 
the bird-tracks, | only found six in regular 
succession, as if intended to represent the 
tread of the same bird. Each step was reg- 
ular, being about five inches apart. The 
depth of these tracks were from three- 
fourths of an inch to a depth merely dis- 
cernable. There are a few bear and buffalo 
tracks, the latter measuring from two to 
five inches. Four human faces are out- 
lined, measuring in breadth three and a‘half 
to five and a half inches. 

No. 2.—This one is about eight inches 
above the earth level, with an exposed sur- 
face of forty-five square feet. There are 
carved in this rock eight human foot-prints 
and several animal tracks, each being of 
about the same size. It appears as if the 
artist had intended to convey the impres- 
sion that a person accompanied by a dog 
had crossed and recrossed the rock. The 
tracks are all impressed on the rock one- 
half inch deep, and the human foot prints 
are nine and three-fourths inches in length. 
On the balance of the rock are sculptured 
several other human tracks (varving from 
four to fourteen and one-half inches in 
length), serpents, numerus bird, buffalo 
and bear tracks. 

Below I| give a reduced 
each of these rocks and some of the impres- 
In taking this impression 


impression of 


sions classified. 
there were many indistinct figures that 
could not be copied, but they resemble the 
tracks of men and animals overlying each 
other. 
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Pictographs such as these have been 
ound east of the Mississippi valley in sev- 


ral places. But they are very different 
rom those of the Cliff Dweller country. 
EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Rock No. 1 


A—Human foot. 

A’—Human foot; 14 1-2 inches. 

B—Probably the fore foot of a bear. 

C—Buffalo tracks. 

D—Bird tracks. 

F—Outline of human face. 

F—Snakes, or portions of them. 

G—Probably stars. 

H—Resembles the spread-out skin of 
some animal. 

I—Dog or wolf tracks. 

J—Circles. 

ii—Imperfect figure. 

Rock No. 2 


A—Human footprints, about 9 3-4 inches 
in length. 

A’—Human footprints. 

B—Dog tracks; all same depth. 

C—Bird tracks. 

D—Buffalo tracks. 

k—Snake (probably). 

F—Imperfect figure. 

G—Large type of dog or wolf tracks. 

H—Bear tracks. 


WILLARD B. Dopsins. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology is to 
send an expedition to study the survivors 
of the Sumas and Mansos, who live on the 
west Rio Grande, near El Paso. These 
tribes were numerically strong at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, but have grad- 
ually dwindled until but a miserable rem- 
nant remains. It is thought that much of 
ethnological interest will be ascertained 


oy 


from a study of them. 


MOUND IN COWLEDV COUNT?I, 
KANSAS. 

Recent excavations made into the pre- 
historic mounds found on the Beaver farm, 
in Cowley county, Kansas, have brought 
to light the fact that the largest of them 
is a “sacrificial mound,” and the explorers 
have uncovered a sacrificial altar of pecul- 
iar pattern and religious significance. The 
investigators, having tunneled into the in- 
terior of the mound, came upon a number 
of stones so arranged as to form a vault or 
a small chamber. After removing these 
stones they found an empty space of little 
more than a foot in depth, where they came 
upon ashes. Mixed with these were found a 
few charred pieces of human bone, such asa 
femur of a child, two vertebrae—the axis 
This layer of ashes varied from 
The ex- 


and atlas. 
two to six inches in thickness. 
plorers say that immediately beneath the 
layer of ashes, and about eight feet below 
the surface of the ground, was presented 
a reddish brown cement. This was several 
inches in thickness and resting upon and 
imbedded within it was unearthed a sac- 
rificial stone altar. This altar consisted of 
two large stones, peculiarly fashioned and 
wrought so as to present, in the position 
found, a basin—or, more properly, a per- 
fectly-formed pelvis, with the pubic arch 
of the same formed so that each segment 
met its fellow with a nicety that seemed 
marvelous; the body of the two stones be- 
ing about seven inches in thickness, two 
feet in length, twelve to fourteen inches in 
width, but tapering toward the arch, the 
arch being not more than one-half inch in 
thickness and about two and a half inches in 
breadth. lI’rom the center of the body of 
the stone outward to its extremity, it tap- 
ered gradually by peculiar swells and de- 
pressions toward the flaring rim of the pel- 
vis. Where it was joined to the larger 
stone was found a stone somewhat smaller 
than the other two, and resembling a hu- 
man heart. This whole altar was cemented 
firmly to the solid rock bed, and beneath 
this bed lay a perfectly smooth and_ fiat 
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surface of native limestone. This altar 
was the most sacred altar, in the opinion of 
Dr. C. S. Aker, who was the moving spirit 
in the investigations. He says they made 
it to represent those portions of the human 
body which at the earliest dawn of history 
were considered sacred, namely, the pelvis 
and heart. Near the altar was found a 
stone war club, which was evidently used 
about the time a sacrifice was offered un. 
The “sacrificial mounds” also vielded up 
many other interesting relics. Stone ham- 
flint hatchets, flint knives, 


mers, stone 


pipes, portions of necklaces, arrow points, 
spear heads, bones of animals and 


men 
and various pieces of pottery. One of the 
mounds nearby was explored recently and 
an ancient grist mill, nearly complete, was 
It consists of a large twelve- 
other 


discovered. 
sided stone, on which the corn or 
grain was placed, and two wedge-shaped 
long, evidently 
used for grinding the grain. Both the large 
stone and the smaller ones are considerably 
worn, showing signs of long use. The mill 
is made of coarse, grav, porous stone, full 
of little holes, verv much resembling pu- 
No stone of the same kind ex- 
ists here at present. ©f pottery, quite a 
collection was found. A jar found in the 
mound nearly perfect 
that the shape can be easily seen. It is 


stones, about ten inches 


mice stone. 


“sacrificial was so 
graceful, with a fancy roped top, and is a 
superior piece of workmanship. The great- 
er part of the pottery is rude and coarse, 
little effort having been made, apparently, 
grace or art in the manufacture. 
One large piece of pottery was found, how- 
attempt at decoration on 


toward 


with a ruck 
it, the decoration consisting of lines and 
dots drawn on the surface of the jar. 
Another piece of pottery deserves special 
mention. It is highlv decorated and col- 
ored, and a very superior piece of work. 
The decoration consists of three parallel 
lines, one of blue and two of red, running 
around the pottery at the top. The rest of 
the piece is light vellow and the material 
composing it is lisrht and fine, making a 


evcr, 


very handsome piece of pottery. The shell 
of a turtle was found in the mound and the 
shells of several fresh water mollusks. 
There are several mounds near the “‘sac- 
rificial mounds,” all of which are being 
explored with interesting results. The 
above account is substantially as given by 
Dr. Aker. C. P. Jounson 


FRESH RELICS OF GLACIAL MAN AT 
THE BUFFALO MEETING OF 
THE A. Aa. A. S. 

1. The first paper upon this subject was 
presented by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright, detailing briefly the results of a 
single day's exploration at Trenton, N. J., 
under the guidance of Mr. Ernst Volk, who 
is continuously carrying on similar explor- 
ations under Professor I. W. Putnam for 
the Museum at Cambridge and 
the Central Park Museum, New York 
City. Professor Wright was requested to 
select his own ground upon the Lalor farm, 


| veal yon l \ 


where permission has been given for ex- 
ploration, and a surface of a depth of three 
feet would be dug over in his presence. The 
point selected is on the bluff of the terrace 
of glacial gravel upon which the city of 
Trenton is built, a mile or more south of 
the center of the city. The bluff here fac- 
ing the river is about fifty feet above it, and 
the terrace stretches back in a dead level for 
a mile and a half. The situation is such 
that there was no chance for surface wash 
to have remodified the deposit. In the near 
vicinity were boulders two or three feet in 
diameter resting upon the surface, or slight- 
lv below it, showing the ordinary conditions 
of deposition in connection with floating 
ice which characterized the whole delta 
terrace at Trenton, and which have been so 
often described by the geologists who have 
visited the region. 

A trench three feet deep and three feet 
wide was dug from the face of this bluff 
backwards about thirty or forty feet. The 
upper twelve inches of this trench consist- 
ed of sand discolored with vegetable de- 
composition, which had evidently been dis- 
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turbed. In this stratum there were found 
two flint arrow-heads or spear-heads, one 
argillite chip, and one flint chip, together 
with a fractured pebble, four pieces of pot- 
tery, and a piece of charred bone. 

The 
except where interrupted by a pit, consist- 
distinctly 


lower two feet of the excavation, 


ed of compact sand stratified, 
which had clearly undisturbed. In 
this was found, at varving depths, one im- 
perfect argillite implement, about three 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, with five unrolled 
and angular fragments of argillite, two of 
which bore pretty clear evidence of having 
These were 


been 


been chipped by human hands. 
the only fragments. There were no chip- 
pings or fragments of flint or jasper in the 
lower two feet of the excavation. 

This brief paper of Professor Wright was 
but the prelude to bring out from Professor 
Putnam a fuller statement of the results of 
Mr. Volk’s work on the Lalor farm. Tor 
two years Mr. Volk has been carrying on 
similar excavations Over adjoining parts of 
the farm where the situation is similar to 
that described, and with corresponding re- 
Flint and jasper implements and 
the upper twelve 


sults. 
flakes are abundant in 
inches of the soil, while no flint or jasper 
occurs in the lower two feet of undisturbed 
sand and gravel. A large number of boxes 
of implements and fragments accumulated 
by this work of Mr. Volk have been sent up 
to the museums above mentioned: but, ow 
ing to the lack of time, Professor Putnam 
has not vet opened them and published the 
results. But in preparation for this meet- 
ing Professor Putnam had requested Mr. 
Volk to pursue further investigations and 
send the results to him at Buffalo. 
were presented by Professor Putnam in a 
paper from Mr. Volk describing between 
thirty and forty argillite implements and 
fragments which had been found in his sub- 
sequent excavations in the undisturbed 
lower two fect of sand, as described in Pro- 
fessor Wright’s excavation. As in that case, 


These 


so in this, flint and jasper were abundant 
in the upper twelve inches, but argillite was 
the only chipped and angular’ material 
found in the lower two feet. A large dia- 
gram accompanied Mr. Volk’s description 
in which the position of each one of these 
argillite fragments was found. The box 
was then opened for the first time, and the 
fragments presented for examination. Of 
the artificial character of many of them 
there was not the least question on the part 
of any one present. 

The importance of these discoverics as 
confirming the evidence of glacial man at 
Trenton heretofore presented can readily 
be perceived. It coincides with that pre- 
sented by Professor Putnam and Dr. C. C 
Abbott and Mr. Volk, going to show that 
there was a clearly marked succession in 
the human occupancy of the Delaware Val- 
ley, indicated, first, by the sole use of ar 
gillite for implements, followed by a grad- 
ual and almost complete transition to the 
use of flint and jasper in later times. ‘(See 
Putnam's report to the Peabody Museum 
in the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, October, ISS, p. 11, and 
()bservations upon the Use of Argillite by 
Pre-historic People in the Delaware Val- 
lev in Proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, by 
Volk, vol. xlii, p. 312). It also 
sweeps away at once the ingenious theo- 
and 
occurrence of 


ernest 
Chamberlin others 
for the 


ries ot Professor 
who would account 


implements in the lower strata of sand and 


gravel through the agency of drv-weather 
cracks in the surface, the overturning of 
trees, the decay of tap roots, and the activi- 


tv of burrowing animals; for none of these 
agencies would select the argillite, and 
leave the flint and the jasper upon the sur- 
face. Therefore it would seem that 
can be little doubt that these argillite frag 
ments were scattered by the agency of man 
at the time that the deposition of the Tren- 


there 


ton gravels was still in progress. 
2. A second paper was by Professor F. 
detailing the particulars 


W. Claypole, 
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concerning the discovery of human rel- 
ics from the drift at New London, Huron 
county, Ohio. what 
would be called Neolithic axes, found by 
an intelligent workman in the process ot 
well-digging in the blue till twenty feet be- 
The circumstantial evi- 


These consisted of 


low the suriace. 
dence sustaining the testimony of the work- 
man is of the most convincing character. 
The passage from the yellow till into the 
blue till and the occurrence of occasional 
strata of gravel are characteristic of the 
The 


implement had been subjected to oxydiz- 


glacial deposits of Northern Ohio. 
ing agencies characteristic of the deeply 
covered strata of that immediate vicinity. 
It is impossible briefly to detail this evi- 
dence. We must therefore wait for its full 
publication by Professor Claypole. 

In a word, the geological situation at 


New 


shed between the Great Lakes and the Ohio 


London, Ohio, is this: The water- 
is but a few miles to the south, and drains 
to the north through the main valley of 
The New 


London is level for several miles, and is 


Vermillion river. land about 


about two hundred feet below the summit 
of the watershed. There ts no opportunity 
for anv disturbances to have occurred sub 
sequent to the glacial period; but in the re- 
treat of the ice from the watershed a tem- 
porary glacial lake doubtless occupied the 
upper part of the valley of Vermillion river, 
emptying its waters into a tributary of the 
Mohican, 


(ohio, 


and thence into the Muskingum 
and th But this lake evidently did 
not exist for a great length of time. 
licretofore numerous flving reports of 
the discovery of implements in the glacial 
till have been made, but this is the first in- 
where the evidence has seemed in 
and 


stance 
itselt 
torv. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


altogether convincing satisfac- 
(Reprinted from The American Natural- 
ist, (Ictober Ist, 1896.) 


LEVDITORIAL. 


By the munificence of Morris K. Jesup, 


President of the American Museum of 


Natural History, of New York, three ex- 
peditions will be dispatched to the coun- 


tries bordering the north Pacific ocean to 
investigate the native people and their sur- 
roundings, from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia in Oregon, to the Amoor river in Si- 
beria. They will be in the interest of the 
American Museum of Natural History, un- 
der the direction of Professor F. W. Put- 
nam, and will probably require six years 
to complete the work. The first of the 
three parties will leave for Oregon, Wash- 
about the 
first of June, in charge of Dr. Franz Boas, 
assisted by our Associate Editor, Mr. Har- 
lan I. 


ington and British Columbia 


Smith, who will be chief of the ar- 
chaeological department of that expedition. 


The readers of The Antiquarian will share 


this good fortune in having Mr. Smith’s 
reports of the progress and results of his 
investigations. The parties to explore 
Alaska and Siberia will leave New York 
some time later. 

The chief object of these expeditions 
will be to trace the origin, early history and 
lines of migration of the American race, 
and discover, if possible, its relations to the 


Asia. 


ground more thoroughly and systematic- 


people of They will go over the 
ally than has ever before been done; and, 
on the Asiatic side, study the per yple there 
before the completion of the Siberian rail- 
road and other accultural influences, have 
materially altered the primitive conditions 
now existing there. Though on the two 
sides of the north Pacific ocean there are 
fifty or more different dialects spoken, and 
great changes have occurred during the 
past centuries in the seats of population, 
and in the shifting tribes differently affect- 
ed by diverse climates, foods and environ- 
ments, it is claimed that affinities in the peo- 
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ples of the opposite coasts are yet found in 
similarities of mythologies, linguistics and 
customs and in the use of identical utensils 
and implements; that tend to establish racial 
unity and gradual transition of tribal types. 
These problems have long been discussed 
by scientists without satisfactory results. 
Mr. Jesup has now furnished the means 
to definitely solve them, if their solution is 


yet in the range of possibilities. 





Readers of The Antiquarian will be pieas- 
ed to learn that General Gates P. Thurston. 
of Nashville, Tenn., is contemplating a 
second edition of his great book on The 
Antiquities of Tennessee, one of the recog- 
nized classics of American archaeology. 
At moments spared from demands of bus- 
iness, he is preparing additional chapters, 
and having new illustrations made, to bring 
the work up to latest observations and dis- 
coveries. We are not advised when the 
new edition will be issued, but presume it 
will not appear before the close of the Ten- 
nessce Centennial exposition late next fall. 


Rink, the great student of the Greenland 
Eskimo, expressed the value of Folk-Lore 
as follows: 

“The time will certainly come when any 
relics of spiritual life brought down to us 
from pre-historic mankind, which may still 
be found in the folk-lore of the more iso- 
lated and primitive nations, will be valued 
as highly as material remains.” 

The Antiquarian, being devoted, among 
other phases of Anthropology, to primitive 
matters, may well put on record from time 
to time such items of primitive thought 
as may be secured, as well as items relating 
purely to primitive industries and manu- 
factures. 


The unity of the human family, biolog- 
ically considered, is one of the most firmly 
established facts in science. That all peo- 
ple are the product of one origin is_be- 
lieved to be true; though there are obstacles 
in the way of the perfect infallibility of this 
dogma, as some think, that the most in- 
geneous schemes of evolution fail to sat- 


isfactorily overcome. The dispersion of 


people over the world, from a single pair, 


is susceptible of ready explanation by mi- 
grations, voluntary, compulsory or acci- 
dental, during enormously extended per- 
iods of time, without dependence on hy- 
pothetical geologic changes. But the stub- 
born fact remains that each grand division 
of the earth was somehow peopled by a 
type of the human race of marked distinct 
peculiarities, differing so widely from each 
other that the extraneous agencies of sex- 
ual, or natural, selection, climatic influen- 
ces or environments, .operating through 
fully reconcile 
doctrine of 


ages, seem inadequate to 
such discrepancies with the 
primal unity. 

The aspect of this question that  con- 


cerns American Archaeologists is—not 
how or where the first pair of human be- 
ing were created, or evolved from animals 
of a lower order—but how did man get to 


America? This problem has — occa- 
speculation, amount- 


little 
little if 
data has vet been discovered 


sioned much 


ing in the main to more 


than conjecture, because 
any reliable 
to serve as a basis for sound inductive 
The American Indian is 


His exo- 


reasoning. gen- 
erally believed to be an exotic. 
dus from the Aryan cradle or plateaus of 
Thibet must have been as complete as that 
of the Israelites from Egypt, for none of 
his kinsmen, remote or proximate, have 
In his eastward 
the 


since been found there. 
migration, following the current of 
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Kuro Siwo by successive stages, or suc- 
cessive generations, along the genial bor- 
ders of Jesso and Saghalien and the sa- 
lubrious shores of Kamscatka and ambro- 
sial vales of Alaska, he finally reached the 
Columbia river, bringing with him his en- 
tire stock of humming birds and_ rattle 
snakes 
Asia. Or, 
driven from the Japanese gulf stream and 


for none of those pets were left in 
it may be that he was tempest 


ultimately cast upon the California coast. 
One supposition is as plausible as the other 
and neither is supported by any known fact. 
To geological evidences and the remains 
of his arts we must depend for the true 
explanation of the Indian's presence here, 
About 


the close of the Pliocene the great ice sheets 


if it is ever satisfactorily expiained. 


crept down from the north and covered 
the upper half of North America and Eu- 
rope down to the Mediterranean; but 
whether simultaneously on the two contt- 
nents is not pertinent to the present dis- 


cussion. There seems to be conclusive 
evidence that primitive man inhabited Eu- 
rope at or before this time. In this country 
a few eminent men claim that similar evi- 
dence has been found here, in stones rude- 
ly modified apparently by human agency, 
in formations they believe to antedate or 
be coevil with the ice period. These few 
lithic 
numbers 


however, are so few in 
character, and 
their actual geological positions when dis- 
nullify the 
claims based upon them: or at best leave 


witnesses, 
and uncertain in 


covered so equivocal as to 
Apart from this class of ob- 
socalled “palaeoliths”—still in con- 
stone art remains in Ameri 
the advanced or Neolithic 
stage of culture. ¢ \bviously so for the rea- 
son that if this continent was first 
pled by a foreign stock, it matter not how 
low in the scale of intelligence or obtruse in 
mechanical skill they mav have been on 
leaving their native habitat in Asia or Eu- 


them in doubt. 
jects 
troversy, the 


ca are all of 


peo- 
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rope, the exigencies of their migration— 
though supposing the intervening oceans 
at the time were dry land—in traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, hunting for 
fierce animals, 
and surmounting innumerable natural ob- 
stacles; or if they came by sea, the 
struction and navigation of boats and in- 
tensifred battling for subsistence and life on 
water, would have developed technic apt- 
ness and rendered them adepts in working 


subsistence, conflicts with 


con- 


stone and other available materials. 

It has been but a few vears ago when the 
world of science was startled by the dis- 
covery in France of rudely chipped imple- 


ments of stone in unmodified drift depos- 


its; proving conclusively, as is generaly ad- 
preglacial 
discovery in 


mitted, the existence there of 
The 


various localities in this country of element- 


man. claims made of 
al stone implements, in every particular 
identical with the “true palaeoliths” of Eu- 
rope, in similar drift formations, have been 
strenuously combatted, chiefly upon the 
a priori assumption that the primitive Amer- 
icans were of foreign origin and could 
not have reached this continent before or 
during the period of its general glaciation, 
consequently, American “palaecoliths” are 
misnomers, and all should be known indis- 
criminatelv—and 


“rejects,” 


justly—as the 
and “shop refuse” of 
Indians. American 
prehistoric Archaeology, as a science, is 
vet In its infanev. 


perhaps 
“wasters” 
the later stone-age 
exhaustive research, 
patient, careful labor; arranging, sifting and 
comparing accumulated facts and their in- 
telligent interpretation, are vet requisite be- 
fore definite conclusions can be announc- 
ed. The antiquity of the American race 
is an unknown quantity; and, though high- 
ly improbable, it is possible that irrefrag- 
able evidences of man’s abode here before 
the glacial time may yet be found, proving 
him an antochthon—a polvgenetic product 
of the Occident. IFS 
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THE PLUMMET PUZZLE. 


The article on Hematites in the January 
Antiquarian brings up the puzzle of the 
so-called plummets. 

We may be unwise to touch this subject, 
but it is interesting; and while the use of 
these articles is unknown, the question will 
be agitated until some plausible theory is 
advanced upon which we can agree. Here 
are the uses for these curious little articles, 
as suggested from various sources. Ac- 
cording to our authorities they are: 

1.—Plummets (used as such). 

2. —Vendants (used as ornaments). 

3.—Sinkers (used in fishing). 

4.—Weights (used in weaving). 

5.-—Slungshots (used as a weapon). 

6.—Charm stones (carried by medicine 
man). 

7.—Ceremonial stones. 

&8.—Bolas (for capturing game). 

.— Missiles. 

1. The name plummet was applied to 
them from the first on account of their 
shape and size, but the idea of their use as 
plummets has long been laid aside as im- 
possible. (See 3rd.) 

2. Some of them might be used as sus- 
pended ornaments or pendants, but we find 
that all or nearly all the ornaments thus 
used are flat. A cyclindrical or square pen- 
dant would not be a comfortable article to 
wear. (See 3rd.) 

3. The writer of the article above referred 
to has answered the net sinker theorv. He 
says: “No archaeologist can justly classify 
such a work of art as a mere net sinker. An 
ordinary notched pebble would serve better 
and could be more readily replaced if lost.” 
More than this, the crease is not 
enough to tie the plummet securely to the 
net. The crease is shallow in nearly all 
specimens and would hold only the smallest 
threads. This latter reason applies in (1) 


deep 


lw 


and (2). To be sure, the perforated ones 
could be firmly attached, but the perforated 
form is rare. We could use a watch as a 
weight for a throw line in fishing, but we 
prefer an ordinary stone or bit of iron for 
obvious reasons. A plummet of hematite 
was worth as much to its owner in time and 
labor as a watch is worth to us. More than 
all this, we find the net sinkers which thev 
did use, and they are just what we would 
expect—small stones or pebbles notched 
for attaching the line. 

4. As loom-weights they would perhaps 
be useful, but again that shallow crease in- 
terferes, and occasionally we find the crease 
nearly half way down the plummet. The 
plummets are found where there are no 
In fact, we have 


other traces of weaving. 
every reason to believe that they were used 


by a people who did not weave. McAdams 
claimed that there were none found in the 
older mounds of Illinois. The builders of 
the later ones certainly did not weave. 
The answer to three applies here also. 

5. One man, at least, has claimed that 
they were used as slung-shots, made as 
the slung-shot of today is made—by cov- 
ering with leather and attaching a handle 
of the same. An ordinary stone, more es- 
pecially a round one, would serve the pur- 
pose without the labor. Same objection 
as in No. 3. 

. The January article on Hematites 
twice mentions the charm stone theory of 
Dr. Yates. If carried ina bag, why were they 
Why should we 


consider them as charm stones if 


creased or perforated? 
never 
found with the rest of a medicine man’s 
In Ohio a large number were 
This does not 


ouifit 
found buried in one spot. 
prove their charm, because axes, pipes and 
flint blades have been found cached in a 
The song quoted, al- 


similar manner. 


though it speaks of a charm stone, does not 
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indicate whether the article meant is the 
plummet or the eye-stone from a cray fish. 

7. We have fallen into the bad habit of 
calling every relic whose use is unknown 
We do not wish to 
open up the subject of ceremonial stones, 
believe that a comparison of 


a ceremonial stone. 


but firmly 
plummets with ceremonial articles that are 
accepted as such by good authorities, will 
remove them from that list most effective- 
ly. They are not often found with the real 
ceremonial stones. I suspect that the old 
Indians interviewed called them charm 
stones for the same reason that we 
I do not guess this, but 


call 


them ceremonials. 
judge it to be true from the experience of 


myself and others in gathering informa- 
tion from Indians. 

8. The bolas theory is subject to the 
same objection as in number 3. It is true 
that they could be used to advantage in 
capturing birds and other small game. By 
this theory they were covered with leather 
and attached to cords. They were thrown 
from the hand and captured the game by 
wrapping around it. Such an arrangement 
is still used by South American Indians, by 
African tribes and by the Esquimaux. The 
stones would need no such polish or elab- 
Had they 
this purpose we would find them 


orate finish and creasing. been 
used for 
in two or threes. 

% We now 


: é 
which seems to be as plausible as any of the 


come to the missile theory, 


nine mentioned. According to (9), the plum 


tlre > } = 
Was thrown either at game, at an ene- 


As the 


more 


met 


my, or at a mark in some game. 


creases are unsuallv shallow, it is 


probable that some light substance was 
bound to the plummet than that thev were 
supported or suspended in anv way. What 
was the “light substance?” Why not 
feathers? Just try a plummet with two or 
more small feathers bound to the small end 


by a thread. You will be surprised to find 
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how well its flight is guided by them. How 
about the perforations? Put the ends of 
the feathers through the hole from oppo- 
It will work. But 


the hole may have been added simply to 


site sides and then tie. 
avoid loss. When not in use, a string could 
be passed through and tied to the cloth- 
ing or some other article. Even though 
the crease be half wavy down the plummet 
it can be used in the same manner, unless 
you tie your feathers in different direc- 
How were they thrown? Prob- 
It matters not how you hold 


tions. 
ably by hand. 
it, when once thrown from the hand the 
feathers cause it to travel straight and true. 
For greater distances, the throwing stick 
or sling may have been used. The fact 
that they were almost invariably of heavy 
material points to the missile theory. I 
offer No. 9, and ask for it a place in the 
If ac- 
(Wil- 


liam McAdams, in his article contained in 


list. If rejected, it has company. 


cepted it is another riddle solved. 


the report of the Illionis Board of World’s 
lair Commissioners, states of these plum- 
mets: “They are common in _ Illinois.” 
“The majority of these objects are of hem- 
atite.”’) F. M. Mvnuic 
(In the American Naturalist of Novem- 
ber, S872, a paper appeared written by 
Judge John G. Henderson, now of Chicago, 
on the subject of that unique class of Indian 
relics known as “plummets,” in which he 


thoroughly dicusses their hypothetical uses: 


1.—As slung-shots. 

2.—As sinkers for fishing tackle. 
$.—In playing some game. 
{.—As sacred implements in religious 
‘remonies. 

»o.—As personal ornaments. 


6.—As plummets and levels. 
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And concluded, from the data then at 
hand, that the last supposed use—as plum- 
mets for leveling—was the purpose for 
which they were made and utilized. 

In the annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the year 1886, part 1, Dr. 
Lorenzo G. Gates, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, in an able treatise, illustrated with 
figures of thirty-four different forms of 
those curious objects, critically reviews 
Judge Henderson’s conclusions; and, after 
citing many additional facts and the opin- 
ions of several writers, states it to be his 
belief that they were held by their ancient 


possessors in veneration as charms or tal- 


ismans, possessing supernatural proper- 
ties or powers. 

Mr. Muhlig’s theory is ingenious, but 
lacks support of convincing evidence. The 
“plummets,” as a rule, retain the integrity 
of their original symmetry and fine polish, 
few, if any, presenting battered or broken 
ends; or abraded or roughened surfaces 
that inevitably would resuit from frequent 
contact with the ground or harder sub- 
stances when thrown. Then too, there is 
no warrant for the belief that Indians would 
bestow so much labor and skill in fashion- 
ing, creasing, perforating and polishing 
these queer objects from such refractory 
minerals as hematite, porphyry, ete., sim- 
ply for use as missiles, when common beach 
pebbles would better serve the purpose and 
could so easily be replaced when lost.) 


a T. Te 


A stone ax measuring 14 inches in length 
part and 


» 


and 61-2 
weighing 17 1-2 pounds, was recently dug 


inches at the widest 
out of a mound near Frederick, on the II- 
It is of hornblend, a hard, vol- 
It is said to be the largest and 


linois river. 
canic rock. 
finest specimen ever found. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Report of the 
Washington, 


Annual 
Ethnology, 


The Thirteenth 
Bureau of 
ISYT-1TSor. 
This annual report sustains the high sci- 


entific character of the Bureau's labors, 
and is additional testimony of its value and 
of the far-reaching wisdom that authorized 
its institution. 

Though its publication has been una- 
voidably delayed four years, after its final 
preparation and submission there has been 
no diminution of interest on that account 
in the matter it presents to the public. 

The volume 
by Major J. W. Powell, the Director, with 


purposes 


opens in an_ introduction 
a comprehensive review of the 
subordinate de- 


Institution; 


and organization of this 
partment of the Smitsonian 
detailing its original plan of operations, 
the subsequent growth and expansion of 
its range of investigations since its incep- 
tion in 187%; with modifications of the first 
crude plans suggested by progress of the 
work; and ending with the usual summary 
of accomplished tasks by the corps Ol effi- 
cient assistants during the preceding year. 
The aggregate results for that vear are very 
important and replete with interesting in- 
jormation. They were drawn from every 
available source of knowledge concerning 
the existing tribes of Indians; as also of 
their prehistoric ancestors, studied by their 
and the relics of their arts and 
To rescue from the unwritten 


Ameri- 


remains 
industries. 
past and unletterd present of the 
that 

durable 


learned of it. 
that 


can race all can be 


and record in form acces- 
sion to the common stock of knowledge, 
is the mission of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Each annual report submits a faithful ac- 
count of what it has done and is engaged 


in doing. 
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As in the preceding annual reports, the 


of the Director is in this one 


summary 
supplemented by very able special reports 
from his collaborators, as follows: 

The first monograph on the Prehistoric 
Textile Art of the Eastern United States. 
by Professor William H. Holmes is—as all 


his papers are—elegantly and clearly writ- 


ten, evincing industrious and far-reaching 


research, and well nigh exhaustive of the 
subject. 
on Stone Art, Mr. 


Gerard Fowke, who is an adept in Archae- 


In the next treatise, 


ology as well as in his chosen science, Wie 


ology, presents a fine descriptive compila 


tion of the Stone Art remains collected bv 


the Bureau of Ethnology and of Stone Art 


lore of America, well systematized with 


notes and references and profusely 


tle has surmounted 


man 


illustrated. many of 


the difficulties of a complete  classifica- 


tion of Stone Art objects—which, by the 


way, is of no great utility to science—and 


has thrown much needed light upon the 


uses and modes of manufacture of many 


stone fabrications heretofore quite enig- 


matical. The paper is the outcome of acute 


observation, much thought and a wide 
range of study. The reports of Mr. Cos- 
mos Mindeleff on 
Verde Vallev, Arizona, and the Casa Grand 


most 


\boriginal Remains in 


Ruin, that follow, are among the 
and finished of all that gentle- 
field 


reviews the discoveries, observations, opin 


thorough 


man's extensive observations. He 


ions, measurements and descriptions of all 


who have yone over the ground before 


him, corrects their mistakes and errors: 
and brings to bear for the perfection of his 
own work all possible aids from all acces 
sible sources. His papers, numerously il- 
lustrated by the photo-engraving process, 
take rank among the most valuable original 
contributions to our prehistoric archaeol 


og\ 
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Mr. Minde- 
Furniture 


that follows 


Omaha 


The memoir 


leff’s is on Dwellings, 
and Implements, by the late Rev. James 
()wen Dorsey, who died in Washington 
city, February 5, 1895. He was selected as 
an assistant by Major Powell on first or- 
ganizing the Bureau, and devoted the bal- 
ance of his life to its service. His earlv 
missionary duties among the Indians em- 
phasized his natural tastes and aptitude 
for the deeper elements of Anthropology, 
and he gained the distinction of ranking 
as one of the “ablest and most promising 
lin- 


workers in the domain of American 


guistics and Sociology.” This paper on 
the domestic life of the Omahas is ene of 
equal worth with several others he has con- 
tributed to broaden our knowledge of the 
traits, habits and nature of our living In- 
dians. 

The last treatise in the present volume 
is by Mr. Frank H. Cushing, on Outlines 
of Zuni Creation Myths. Of this produc- 
tion Major Powell says: “Mr Cushing's 
discoveries, as set forth in this essay. con- 
firm and substantiate the opinion held by 
the Director that all primitive 
dance ceremonials are essentially dramat- 
ic, and they go so far as to indicate also 
that all primitive ceremonials, of whatever 
nature, are essentially dramaturgic, thus 
making his contribution of general as well 
as of special significance.” 

We have only mentioned these several 
papers in general terms to invite our read- 
ers to give them careful perusals. To give 


so-called 


them separately the notice and consider- 
ation their high merit entitles them to, 
would exceed the limits of these pages. 

We regard the Ethnological Bureau's 
annual reports as among the most valua- 
ble of our government publications. They 
invaluable to votaries of the 
eminently 
entertaining and enlightening to general 
readers of all classes; and should be found 
in the home as well as in all public libraries. 


are not only 
Anthropological Sciences, but 
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In a former number of this journal we 
knowledged the receipt of The Swastika, 
reprint, part of the report of the United 
tates National Museum for the year 184, 
ritten by Hon. Thomas Wilson, L.L. D., 
urator of the department of prehistoric 
nitquities of the Smithsonian Institution. 
he great labor and care expended in col- 
cting from available and = acces- 
ible source the amazing amount of matter 


1 this treatise: its skillful and orderly ar- 


every 


angement;its profuse illustrations and clear 
xposition of facts; and adroit deductions 
its learned author, entitles the work to 
con- 


high rank among the Smithsonian 


tributions to knowledge. The subject of 


hich it treats—The Swastika—is simply 


a modified form of the cross; a Greek cross 


vith arms of equal length, having the 


nd of each arm bent in the same direc- 
tion at a right angle. This figure is stated 
to be “the most ancient form of the cross, 
ind the This 
exalted claim rests probably as much on 


Its high 


earliest known symbol.” 
conjecture as upon actual proof. 

antiquity cannot be denied, for its  ele- 
mental proportions are among the objec- 
tive conceptions most readily grasped by 
the pristine intellect. The earliest and sim- 
plest form of the cross must have been 
represented by two straight marks or rods, 
resting upon each other at right angles; 
and the first figurative expression of dawn- 
ine human sentiment, it is reasonable to 
believe, would be symbolized by crude rep- 
resentations of the sun. The name Swas- 
tika is from the Sanskrit, signifving good 
fortune, hence this artless device was an- 
ciently a symbol of good fortune or pres- 
tige of success, somewhat as the figure of 
the horseshoe is held by the superstitious 
in modern times to be a lucky or propi- 
tious omen. The least intricate of all dia- 
grams and easiest formed, are the cross, 
the circle and the square; which, because 
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of their uncomplicated simplicity, are the 
first suggested as ideographs to savages 
The 


in its original and several modified forms, 


and children the world over. cross, 


svmbols 


first 


Was in use ornamentally or as 


by the aborigines in America when 
discovered by the Spanish worshipers of 
the Christian cross. The brutal invaders, 
ignorant and fanatical, incapable of discrim- 
ination between the stupid fetichism of the 
savage and the lofty inspiration of their 
own emblem, accorded to both a unity of 
sentiment and expression. Thus, to ex- 
plain the startling discovery of the cross 
among a savage people in a new and dis- 
tant world, the hypothesis of pre-Colum- 
bian propogation of Christianity in Amer- 
ica by Saint Thomas was offered by the 
priests and accepted as true by many Cath- 
olics for a century or more. Not only in 
America, but in all parts of the world the 
cross in some form was emploved symbol- 
ically bv pet ple of every degree of culture 
and of no culture at all, from the earliest 
times down—to the signature of the illit- 


erate—at the present day. It was an em- 


blem for ages before the supremacy of 


Rome in Palestine, but was not invested 


with religious significance or sacred 
ness by any people until, degraded to the 
office of 
tion of the founder of Christianity. 


Dr. Wilson ably and industriousl\ 


a gibbet, it served for the execu- 


mar- 
shals every instance of parallelism and co- 
incidental invention here of the Swastika 
as proof of its migration from the old to 
the new world; and, it must be admitted, 
makes out a strong case, when the total ab- 
sence of facts is considered. Granting the 
correctness of his theory of prehistoric in- 
ter-communication between the two hem- 
ispheres to account for the introduction 


here of the Swastika, spindle whorls, etc.., 
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we would logically expect to find as fur- 
ther and more conclusive evidence of such 
intercourse, the introduction, by way of 
exchange, of tobacco and corn into the 
Orient. But those products were un- 
known there as late as the time of Sir Wal- 
ter Raliegh. In giving us what the au- 


thor modestly styles “a suggestive” sum- 
mary of all that is known of the Swastika 
as a symbol or ornament, he has produced 
a work of superior merit and has well fill- 
ed a long-standing gap in this branch of 


learning 3. F. &. 
The Thirtieth, 1895-96, Report of the 
Peabody, 
to the President of the University, has been 
by Professor Frederick W. Put- 
In spite of 


Museum of Harvard University, 


issued 
nam, Curator of the Museum. 
the financial depression, the work of the 
The 


men properly trained for educational mu- 


museum has progressed. need for 


seum work is emphasized. 

The collections received from the sev- 
eral expeditions of the museum to Copan, 
Hlonduras, have been catalogued and com- 
prise 1400 entries. 


The Hemenway collection, from the 


Pueblos of the Southwest, has been in 
stalled in the museum and is now on pub- 
lic exhibition. 

The field work of the museum has not 
been as extensive as in some former vears, 


but been in progress. 


work of value has 
Mr. Voll 


vicinity of 


: has continued his investigations 
rrenton, N. J. Mr. Wil- 


made researches at the pre-historic 


in the 
loughby 
sites and quarries of Mount Kineo, Maine. 
And 
ological trip in Guatemala and 

he Museum has published, as No. 1 of a 


Mr. Gsordon made a general archae- 
Honduras. 


series of quarto memoirs, a preliminary re- 


port on the work at Copan, which was 


prosecuted by Mr. Saville, Mr. Owens and 
Mr. 
eight plates accompany the report. 


Gordon. A map of the ruins and 

The instruction given in the Museum has 
continued, there being eight students at 
work, four of whom are engaged in spe- 
this work Mr. Frank 


Russell assists the curator, taking charge of 


cial research. In 
the introductory work formerly conducted 
by Dr. George A. Dorsey, who was called 
Museum at Chi- 


to the Field Columbian 


cago. 


The ethnological collection made by Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz during his recent trip 
to Australia, New Guinea and Samoa, have 
been given to the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. This collec- 
tion includes models of native boats, as 


well as many implements, weapons, etc. 


“The Aztecs of Ancient Mexico,” is the 
subject of a course of six lectures offered 
by Professor Frederick Starr, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A syllabus of these lec- 
tures is issued by the University Press and 
may be used as an outline for studying that 
people. References are given to the au- 
thorities quoted so that the student has in 
the syllabus a guide to the literature which 
he would first study. There is also a ser- 
ries Of exercises and questions following 
each subject to facilitate mastering it. 

Professor Starr treats the language, 
mythology, picture writing, ancient manu- 
scripts or codices, daily life, industrial arts, 
dress, architecture, song, music, the dance, 
society, government, land tenure, religion 


and mortuary customs. H.1.S 
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\nnual Archaeological Report for 1896-97: 
Being Part of the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Minister of Education of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. Toronto, 
1897. 

This report testifies to the enlightened 
rogressive spirit of the Ontario Scientists 
nd Legislators, and adds materially to our 
nowledge of American prehistoric archae 


log, : 


Ss. 


It is an octavo pamphlet of 118 


wes, Comprising, first, an enumeration 


f all accessions to the Provincial Muscum 
luring the last vear; then fourteen pages 


commentaries upon mound-building 


theories and Indian historv: then several 


highly interesting reports of mound ex- 


plorations and accounts of effigy and se- 
pulchral mounds, embanked hollows, pits 


ind caches, ossuaries and graves; follow 


ed by notes on flints and pipes, axes and 


gorgets, all minutely described and well 


many 


with photo-engravings 


illustrated 
and electrotvped cuts. In an appendix, 
the views of Professor Putnam and others 
are given on Serpent Worship; and it con- 
cludes with an obituary notice and _ brief 
biography of Hon. Horatio Hale, the dis- 
died at 


IS96, al- 


tinguished Anthropologist, who 
Clinton, Ontario, December 28, 
most eighty vears of age. 

It would indeed be a long stride forward 
if every state in our Union would emulate 
the example of Ontario in collecting and 
publishing each year the annual reports 
and results of researches within their re- 
spective limits, in the unwritten history 
of our earliest inhabitants; thereby enlarg- 
ing and enriching popular education, stim- 
ulating further investigations and justly 
assuming the incidental financial burdens 
that hamper the efforts of the non-salaried 


enthusiasts. 


CURRESPONDENCE 


MYTH COLLECTED BY 


ROWELL. 


A PEQUOT INDIAN 


DR. J. FRED. 


There are, according to the eleventh 
ensus, 22S self-supporting Indians in Con- 
necticut. Thev are mixed blood descend- 
great 
Mainly 
some of 


in appearance 


s of the 


ants of several of the trib 


Algonquin family with the whites 


laborers, 


being fishermen = and 


from employments. 


her people 
Mrs. Fidelia Fielding, 


seventy 


from one of these. 


a woman of some vears of age, of 


Pequot descent, this tale has been se- 


cured. It is given as nearly as possible 
verbatim. She heard it 
grandmother when a voung girl. 


H. I. S. 


from her great 


THE MYTH. 
Once there was an old man who lived on 
very 
with 


an island all by himself. He was a 
wicked old man and was in league 
Teely, the bad god. 

Now one day a beautiful young 
went down to the water to pick up oys- 
her and carried 
made her 
thought of 


woman 


ters. The old man saw 
Ler off to his wigwam. He 
ne dav she 


work very hard. 


a plan to get away from this old man. It 
was a thought sent to her from Monedo, 


or God. One dav while the old man was 


away she made a lot of imitation men out 


of buckskin and leaves. Putting them 


in the wigwam and around it on the out- 
side, she took a canoe and started for the 


land. When she was getting ready the 


*This tale represents analogies to the myth of 
the “Magic Flight,” found among several of the 
tribes of the west. 

The idea of throwing back objects to delay a 
pursuer is also found in the Tale of Two Girls 

—Rink—*Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo.” 
A Labrador version of this Eskimo tale 
was published in the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, September, 1894, page 210. 
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old man returned. He went into the lodge 
and saw a person, as he thought. But 
it was only an imitation one made by the 
girl. The man went up to it and spoke. 
Now Monedo put life into this make- 
believe man and made him speak. He 
sail: “Your squaw is on the other side of 
The old man went over 
man 


the wigwam.” 
there and the other imitation 
spoke and told him to go outside. As 


also 


what he 
were 


saw 
They 


this bad man went out he 
thought were many people. 
nothing but those made by the girl before 
she went away. Now as the man was look- 
ing out on the water he saw his beauti- 
ful voung squaw leaving him. He jump- 
ed into his canoe and paddled with all his 

Ile was a very strong man and 
got very near to the girl. As she start- 
ed away she put a lot of pestles and other 
When she 


her she 


might. 


things into the canoe. was 


afraid the man would overtake 
threw a pestle into the water so as to make 
\t once a large hill of 


had to 


the canoe lighter. 
The old man 
hill. It 


him «quite a while and the girl got ahead 


pestles sprang up. 


carry his canoe over this took 


of him again. But he was strong and soon 
caught up to her once more. She again 
threw something over, and as before a hill 
sprang up. 

She did tl 
thing into the 
thought surely he had her, now that she 
had thrown out everything. As he got up 
r again she pulled a hair out of her 
her knee. 
strong. As 


is until she had thrown every 


over water. Che man 


near} 
head and straightened it on 
hard 
reached 


very and 


out to seize her, 


This made it 
the old 
she hit him with this hair and knocked him 
into the water. Hle was made to die bv 
Monedo because he bad. The 
young woman returned to her people and 
told her story. 

hat is how it came to be handed down 
so that we now have it. 


fellow 


Was very 
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A PECULIAR STONE MOUND. 


In the summer of 1896 I went on a botan- 
ical expedition along the sandstone ridge 
its course 
Under the 
over-hanging sand rocks, sheltered from 


that follows Green river in 
through southern Kentucky. 


the sun’s rays, are spaces of vast extent 
where the aborigines evidently had their 
homes. This is shown by the numerous 
fragments of flint and many relics that have 
been found here. Also by the mounds in 
the neighborhood—many of which have 
been opened—and by the mortar holes in 
the detached masses of sand-rock. I count- 
ed more than a dozen of these mortar holes 
at different places along the ridge. 

In the northwestern part of Warren 
county an oblong knob is known by the 
name of “Indian Fort.” It overlooks three 
counties. (n the top of this there are 
They are but slight eleva- 
They 


are arranged about a center, two facing to 


eight mounds. 


tions now, still are quite distinct. 


each point of the compass, leaving an ave- 
nuc between each mound. 

l'nder the cliff of this hill there are two 
mortar stones, and not far from these a bed 
of mussel shells. 
shell 


heaps, is a group of limestone slabs, set end- 


In a corn field not tar from the 
wise at regular distances, about a foot apart 
and more than half buried under the earth. 

The stones were evidently carried here, 
a distance of a mile or more, as it is this 
distance to a limestone ledge. They were 
half covered by the roots of a large mul- 
berry tree that had grown over them in the 
center of the heap. Could these have been 
arranged for some ceremony? 
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The owner of the land reluctantly con- 
ented to dig beneath the roots, between 
wo of these slabs. The country people 
re sO superstitious about opening these 
iounds, telling me of dire misfortunes that 
vould come to one if these were disturbed. 
(he man had implicit faith in a story that 
. “will-o’-the-wisp” appeared to a man for 
nany nights after he had uncovered a 
mound. It “haunted” him, he said, and 
mly disappeared when he returned and 
vuuried the rifled contents. 

{ found only a number of broken bits of 
hone beneath the roots of the tree, but as the 
»wner was so opposed to such search, | had 
\im to desist from further work. One of the 
ones was evidently a small skull, but the 
man clumsily broke it in digging, so I have 
only parts of it. 

Sapie F. Price 

Note.—This series of stones apparently 
represents a cross, and is therefore of great 
interest. c £ 


Mr. I. H. 


that he has 


Wilhams, of Bristol, Conn.. 


vrites found similar tools, 


those described in Dr. Snyder's 
Plain” 


“The face is nearly flat 


such as 


“Indian article. Of one of them 


he savs: like a 
flaked knife, the other worked all around, 
thick in the center convex, like a turtle 
back. The base is like an ordinary notch- 
ed arrow point. One side of the blade is 
nearly straight and poorly worked, but the 
other sweeps around the fourth of a sym- 
metrical oval. The chipping is all done 
from the convex side down te the flat face 


When the flat 


laid upon a green sprout of soft wood and 


at a sharp bevel. face is 


pushed forward against the curve, it will 


cut the bark and soft wood as does a draw 
shave, for which purpose I think it was 


made.” 
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Mr. John J. Janney furnishes an inter- 
esting diary relative to the capture of Abel 
Janney in 1782. His camp, occupied by 
himself and two other companions, was 
surprised at daybreak on the 12th of March, 
near the mouth of the Great Kanawa river. 
One man escaped and the other was killed 
and scalped. Janney’s arms were securely 
tied and a pack placed back. 
“We traveled exceedingly fast all that day, 
and two days after we came to an Indian 


upon his 


camp where some Indians were hunting. 
When they came camp they 
made a halt and painted me red, and the 
white man that killed my companion paint- 
ed himself black and then gave the scalp 
Hallo, so we went on until we passed the 
The Indians had 
not as yet returned from hunting. When 
immediately 


near the 


camp a small distance. 


my Indians saw them they 


cut off three large stakes and shaved off 
the bark and painted two of 
and the other black, and | was tied 
They immediately came to our camp, 


Indians (as | called them) were all 


them red 
vers 
fast. 
and my 
set down in a row, except one, who came 
The strange Indians shook 

and _— sat 
and talked 


to make 


and sat by me. 


with them immediately 


hans 
down and smoked 
\t last they began 
companion’s sealp 
upon, as they had not vet done it. When 
thev had done that, they made another ara 
: lyeelyo In 
LITLi¢ Li 


themselves 
a long time. 


hoops to. stretch my 


stuck it up before the fire. The 
dian who sat by me pointed at it and said: 
‘No good for vou, which gave me al’ the 
reason imaginable to expect to be massa- 
cred. However, some time in the aight 
the squaws brought a quantity of roaste* 


.) 


bear's meat and thev gave me some to eat 


and made me to understand that I should 
see them at their own town, so I ate some 
of their meat and they tied me very fas*, 
and we laid down to sleep. When we came 
to their town, there was nobody there but 
a few old squaws: the rest of the 'ndians 
were all at their sugar camps making sn- 
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gar, which was well tor me, for had they 
been at home | should, in all probability, 
have been exceedingly ill treated, as it is a 
general practice with that nation to whip 
prisoners most barbarously at their first 
coming into town, or at least until they can 
get into the Council House. It was on the 
20th of March when we got to the town, 
and the old Indian who kept me took me 
Council House to his own 
sufficient 


home from thx 


wigwam. I shall fail of words 


to convey a full idea of what they must 
have suffered who were permitted to fall as 
victims to thei barbarity. The 
first that was put to death was one James 
W hart, 


sober. solid man 


savayrve 


who appeared to be a 
had kept him 


they 


a ual eg, 
Phe, 
} 


about rw Weeks pe>rre 


put him to 
the least expecta 
him and painted 
In the 

hev then 
distant, 
al frolic 
-object of pity. Phey led him 
near a large tire pre 

pared for the purpose, and then they had 
scalped him and cut his nose off so that 
below his under lip and then they 
cut off his ears and took shovels and threw 
hot embers out of the fire upon his head 
whilst others were emploved in burning 
him with tire brands; in short, thev lacked 
nothing that they could invent to augment 
his pain.” Janney says that upon the 2nd of 
August he prepared himself for his escape. 
At this time the men were in Kentucky at 
war, and there was no gun in the house 
in which he lived. There is nothing of 
ethnological interest in his adventures fol- 
lowing his escape until we find him in the 
hands of another tribe, which he calls the 
Tawwas. It seems that he spoke the Shaw- 
nee tongue, and these Indians coming 
upon him on the trail some time after his 
escape, took him prisoner, but treated him 
humanely and carried him to their village 
at Sandusky, in northern Ohio. “So he 
took a pair of scissors, which they always 
take with them to war, and began to trim 
mv hair. which thev did according to the 


it hung 
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Indian custom. [hen they painted me and 
fixed me as much like themselves as they 
possibly could and gave me my own gun, 
and we marched up to the town with two 
scalps on a stick and came into it and sat 
down near a trader's house, when the In- 
dians of the town (as their custom is) 
brought us victuals, such as they had, which 
were very acceptable to us, having eaten 
nothing for almost two days. 
“Unexpectedly the chief sat down by an 
old squaw, whom he talked with for a long 
time, and after he had made a stop in speak- 
ing to her, she looked at me as I was stand- 
ing, and clapped her hand down on_ the 
ground where she sat, showing me that I 
must sit down bv her. and began to tell 
me that it was her son who had taken me; 
one more out at war vet, and 
now | was her son also and so gave me 
some victuals, water melons, and apples 
and pitted me verv much, seeing that [ was 
so exceeding) She said the Shaw- 
nees were not good for using prisoners, so 
! remained for two weeks and was 
kindly treated by them, having nothing to 
do but cut a little wood for the fire and shoot 
blackbirds that came up to eat up the corn, 
and aceording to their aforesaid promise, 
they carried me to Detroit, where we arriv- 
ed on the 3rd of September, 1782." com. 


that she had 


}» wor. 


there 


Mr. D. B. Austin writes to The Anti- 
quarian about his collection and sends a 
photograph, which we herewith reproduce. 
His exhibition will stand as a fair repre- 
sentative of the average cabinet in the hands 
of a collector. I have seldom seen a col- 
lection of this kind shown to better advan- 
tage. It is neatly and gracefully grouped, 
so arranged that all its important features 
are plainly brought out. 

Most of the specimens came from Suf- 
folk county, Long Island, some of them 
being found along the shore of the 
Sound. The upper card of flint implements 
are from Long Island, as are the grooved 
hatchets, just above’ the string of 
beads. His hematite objects are arranged 
below the beads, and consist of six axes 
and a number of plumbs and celts. These 
come from the Missouri and the Ohio 
vallev. At either end of the second row, 
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below the hematites, is a card consisting of 
objects from graves on the Pacific coast. 
The card at the leit is the more interesting 
of the two, as it exhibits a copper bracelet 
and ring, long shell and bead pendants, etc. 

Near the bottom of the picture may be 
seen a stone mortar and perforated imple- 
ment from North Carolina; to the left of 


= 


“4X 
dN Ge\h a Say Mit 


oa te 
— ie 





ee aes 


f o> ata! " . 
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this, a mortar and pestle from North Car- 
olina; just to the left a mortar and pestle 


from Oregon. Th ‘oller or elongated 
pestle, to the righi ef tue center, came from 
Long Island, and ie pipe just above it from 
Georgia. Taken as whole, the mounting 
and displaying of this collection could be fol- 
lowed by other collectors with profit 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

| would advise students to pay particular 
attention to low, bottom lands along 
streams this month. The recent extensive 
floods in nearly every section of the coun- 
try have washed village and burial sites, 
and exposed many objects. This is espec- 
ially true in the Mississippi Valley. 

About the middle of March I spent some 
davs searching along the Scioto river banks. 
In some places currents had cut out gul- 
lies or swept away surface loam. My finds 
consisted of stone, bone and clay relics, 
several hearths and some graves. Near 
Waverly, Ohio, a large village site was al- 
most laid bare and during a day's search 
I picked up several hundred specimens. 

It has been vears since a more favorable 
opportunity was presented to students for 
field work. 

| went along the Scioto river in the in- 
terests of the State Archaeological Mu- 
seum, and found a number of stone hearths 
just at the edge of the water. Allowing for 
a fall of six feet, which would bring the 
river to its natural stage, and for the slope 
of the bank, these hearths were about thirty 
feet from the water’s edge. The river is 
deep at this point and navigable for canoes 
(especially for early times) clear to the 
Ohio. None of the hearths were more than 
six or seven feet in diameter, and seemed 
to have been made by hunting or fishing 
parties, who had landed for no great length 
of time at this site. I found potterv frag- 
ments, flint arrow heads and numerous 
chips and spawls all along the bank of the 
river. é. =. 





Readers of The Antiquarian are doubt- 
less aware of the remarkable discoveries 
on the site of Babylon, made by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s expedition. Rev. 
John R. Peters, who first had charge of 
the expedition, lectured recently at Balti- 
more, and said that the date of 6000 B. C. 
for the founding of Nippur is a decidedly 
conservative one. Much light has been 
thrown upon Bible history by these dis- 
coveries and, assuming that Ussher’s chro- 
nology is not correct, the historical part of 
the Old Testament must be set back more 
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than two thousand vears. If recent news- 
paper statements are to be believed, and 
one can scarcely doubt them, the antiquity 
of the first city must be placed at 9000 B. C. 
Assuming that man could record his 


thoughts at such an early date, what must 
be the antiquity of man, when we consider 
that the neolithic precedes the historic and 
the paleotlithic precedes even that? 


c- L. 





MUMMIES IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. O'Toole, a prospector, arrived in 
the city last night with a number of munt- 
mies and historic relics which he unearthed 
in the Cave Dwellers’ ruins on the Verde. 
Mr. O'Toole made a complete circuit of 
the Verde river, from Cave Creek, around 
the head of them, and spent considerable 
time excavating among the ruins of the 
Cave Dwellers. His search was rewarded 
by finding a number of mummies of chil- 
dren in a good state of preservation, ar- 
row-heads, cloths of various kinds, needles 
made of bone, corn, both on the cob and 
loose. 

This morning Mr. O'Toole called on Dr. 
Tuttle, who unwrapped the mummies and 
examined them. There is absolutely nu 
question of their genuineness, as the skulls, 
teeth and bones are in a good state of pres- 
ervation, while one of them has a fair growth 
of hair on the skull.—Phoenix Herald. 





Some months ago a peculiar find was 
made at Fairfield, lowa. While excavat- 
ing On the site of new water works, a work- 
man found a short hollow log coated with 
gum or wax. Opening this he found with- 
in a roll of birch or other bark upon which 
were hieroglyphics of manifestly Aztec or 
Maya origin. The find was sent intact to 
Mr. W. K. Moorehead, Curator of the State 
Museum, this city. Mr. Moorehead has 
forwarded it to the Smithsonian Institution 
for examination. 

Upon the receipt of the opinion of 
Smithsonian experts he will describe the 
find in the Antiquarian. 





